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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Second Characters, or The Language of Forms. By the Right Honour- 
able Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited by Benjamin 
Rand. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1914. — pp. xxviii, 182. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Rand was the first to follow up the 
suggestion of the late Professor Fowler, that the Shaftesbury Papers, 
now deposited in the Record Office at London, would repay a more 
careful investigation than he had been able to make in the preparation 
of his volume on Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, published in the popular 
'English Philosophers' series. As a result there appeared in 1900 a 
volume entitled The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical 
Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, edited by Dr. Rand. A 
critical notice of this volume by the present writer appeared in the 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XII, No. 4 (pp. 451 ff.). While the 
biographical material, though not all strictly new, seemed decidedly 
worth publishing, the reviewer had certain doubts about the Philo- 
sophical Regimen (Dr. Rand's translation of the author's title, 
A2KHMATA). Though occupying 272 closely printed pages, this 
disconnected chain of neo-Stoical reflections cannot by any means be 
regarded as a treatise or as material throwing any essential light upon 
Shaftesbury's philosophy. (It should be stated that the work con- 
sists of thirty-four brief chapters, on such subjects as "Natural 
Affection," "Good and 111," "Reputation," "Character," etc.) It 
can hardly be that one of the greatest moralists of his time, greater in 
his influence than in his actual achievement, took very seriously these 
exercises in the Stoic manner, — an undertaking that would ordinarily 
suggest that the writer must be a very young man. Both in literary 
form and in content, they are essentially imitative and not to be com- 
pared with the Characteristics, in which, underlying the artificial style 
and the pedantic attempts at sprightliness, — and even when the 
philosopher is not at his best, — there is much more originality than 
is likely to be recognized by one who is not familiar with the ethical 
literature of that time and the following generations. To say, as the 
editor does: "The Greek slave, the Roman emperor, and the English 
nobleman must abide the three great exponents of stoical philosophy" 
(p. xii), is not mere exaggeration; it seems to show a fundamental mis- 
conception as to what are the permanently important features of 
Shaftesbury's moral philosophy. 
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It is difficult to avoid taking a somewhat similar attitude toward the 
present undertaking. Dr. Rand has performed a labor of love with the 
most painstaking fidelity and his editorial work seems to have been 
even more competent than in the case of the earlier volume; but the 
newly printed work, — if the four loosely connected essays printed 
together, for the most part carefully edited reprints of material that 
had appeared before, can be so called, — does not represent the philos- 
opher at his best. In truth, the only important addition to what had 
already been published consists wholly of notes and memoranda and 
was written when the author was practically a dying man. But this 
is not all. Shaftesbury the philosophical moralist, at any rate when 
he speaks for himself and does not attempt to reproduce Epictetus or 
Marcus Aurelius, must always be taken seriously by those who would 
understand the development of modern ethical theory; Shaftesbury 
the 'virtuoso' is a much less imposing figure. That the Beautiful 
and the Good have a profound relationship, one does not need to be 
a Platonist to admit or contend; to establish the true nature of that 
relationship, in any really philosophical sense, is a very different 
matter. Shaftesbury's genius lay in the direction of ethical apprecia- 
tion and tentative construction ; on the other hand, while his ideas of 
art were by no means wholly conventional, they were so circumscribed 
by the prevailing neo-classical misconceptions and so complicated 
with, if not fatally vitiated by, moralistic prepossessions that one is 
likely to feel, after reading his aesthetic writings, that the problem 
of the true relation between morality and art is as far as ever from 
being solved. 

The precise relation between the essays included in the present 
volume and the Characteristics may best be stated in the editor's 
own words in the Introduction. After speaking of the discovery and 
publication of the Philosophical Regimen, he says: "At that time a 
manuscript volume was also found among the Shaftesbury Papers, 
containing the plan and fourth treatise of a work intended as a com- 
plement to the 'Characteristics,' which was entitled 'Second Char- 
acters.' This volume was mostly written in 1712. It appears that 
owing to declining health Shaftesbury had been compelled to leave 
England and spend the last year and a half of his life in Italy. ... In 
spite of his contest with disease, and brief as was the period that 
remained to him of allotted life, his last months spent in Naples were 
nevertheless replete with large literary activity. Not only did he then 
complete for the press a second edition of the 'Characteristics' but he 
likewise carried forward the preparation for intended publication of 
an entirely new work. 
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"The book was to consist of four treatises. These were: I, 'A 
Letter concerning Design'; II, 'A Notion of the Historical Draught 
or Tablature of The Judgment of Hercules'; III, 'An Appendix con- 
cerning the Emblem of Cebes'; and IV, 'Plastics or the Original 
Progress and Power of Designatory Art.' The 'Letter concerning 
Design' was printed for the first time in 1732, in the fifth edition of 
the 'Characteristics.' The 'Judgment of Hercules' was first printed 
in French, in the Journal des Sgavans for November, 1712, a fact which 
has heretofore strangely escaped the attention of bibliographers. An 
'original translation' of this treatise appeared in English, separately, 
in 17 1 3, and was also included in the second edition of the 'Character- 
istics' in 1714. The 'Appendix concerning the Emblem of Cebes,' 
so far as known, remained to be written, and the 'Tablet' itself instead 
is here printed in a new translation. ' Plastics,' regarded by the author 
as the chief treatise of the four, has never previously been published. 
The definite grouping of these various treatises in the form of a single 
work, as intended when written, is also here first made known (p. xi)." 
Later in the Introduction the editor shows from Shaftesbury's letters 
that the philosopher probably did not intend to print the "Judgment of 
Hercules" or the " Letter concerning Design " as part of the Character- 
istics in the later editions; and he reminds the reader that "it [*'. e., 
the "Judgment of Hercules"], with the 'Letter of Design,' has been 
very properly omitted by Mr. J. M. Robertson in his excellent edition 
of that classic work" (p. xv). 

From what Mr. Robertson says of these essays in the able Intro- 
duction to his really excellent and much needed edition of the 
Characteristics (1900), it may be surmised that their exclusion was 
not wholly determined by considerations of congruity and symmetry. 
(Of course they could easily have been included in an appendix.) 
He says: "It is with regret that I dissent from Professor Fowler's 
verdict that these papers, which were incongruously included in 
the later editions of the Characteristics, show him [Shaftesbury] to 
have had a good taste in the arts. They rather show him, I think, 
to have had no breadth of taste in architecture, since he despised 
St. Paul's as 'Gothic,' and to have held the typically Anglican view 
that painting is properly not a source of delight to the sense, but a 
vehicle of moral instruction. His aesthetic . . . was like his ethic 
Platonist and a priori; and when Baumgarten in the next generation 
began to lay the bases of a truly inductive aesthetic, he had to negate 
the principle on which Shaftesbury most insisted. Shaftesbury was 
in fact false to his own rules of expertise, for if he had consulted the 
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trained tastes, those of the artists, not even in England would he 
have found them in accord with his. In the closing paragraph of 
the Notion he expressly insists that painting 'has nothing more wide 
of its real aim, or more remote from its intention, than to make a 
show of colors, or from their mixture to raise a separate and flattering 
pleasure to the sense'; and though in a footnote he adds a possibly 
sounder plea that 'it is always the best when the colors are most 
subdued,' it is evident that he did not value a picture as a composition 
in color, but as a fingerpost to right conduct" (pp. xliii, xliv). 

When the reader finally comes to "Treatise IV," "Plastics, or The 
Original Progress and Power of Designatory Art," he is bound to be 
grievously disappointed. In the first place, this 'treatise' was never 
written. On examining Dr. Rand's reprint of the manuscript, one 
finds that from start to finish there are few completed, to say nothing of 
consecutive, sentences. In other words, we find here only the author's 
plan of the book to be written, with many hints as to the way in which 
the framework was to be filled in. It would be idle to criticise the 
meagreness of what is here presented, for of course the author did not 
dream that these notes, intended only for his own eye, would ever 
be published. Solon said: "No man can be called happy till he is 
dead." It is to be feared that the modern practice hardly permits 
even such 'happiness' to the greater dead among literary men and 
philosophers; only mediocrity can be called 'happy,' in the sense 
that it is assured of merited oblivion. But since these notes have been 
published, something must be said of them. They are, on the whole, 
fairly systematic, though no attempt seems to have been made to 
keep to scale in the suggested treatment. Doubtless many far more 
important books than this could possibly have become have been 
written on the basis of less orderly notes. That is the worst of the 
matter: these orderly notes, while often unsatisfactory enough when 
arguments are vaguely suggested, are at least sufficient to convince 
the reader that the new treatise, if completed, could not possibly 
have raised Shaftesbury's reputation, but would inevitably have 
lowered it. The author's hopelessly bad health during the last two 
years of his life may partly account for the disagreeable tone of 
contemptuous impatience at the views of others (by no means always 
incorrect) that one finds throughout the outline; but the plain truth 
is that this essay, if it had been completed according to the outline 
here printed, would have shown, even more unmistakably than the 
author's other essays on aesthetic subjects, that this was not a field 
in which he could be regarded as a master. His actual acquaintance 
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with works of art was probably much greater than that of any of his 
philosophical contemporaries, though this was probably due to his 
unusual opportunities; but his appreciations seem almost fatally 
vitiated by his extreme neo-classical prepossessions, which naturally 
keep him from really appreciating ancient art. Blind worship is not 
appreciation, and it never seems to have occurred to Shaftesbury 
that the ancient Greeks were the most modern of the moderns of their 
day. Add to this Shaftesbury's thoroughgoing moralistic interpreta- 
tion of art, and it is easy to see that he was headed in the wrong 
direction. 'Art for art's sake,' when the formula is taken in the 
absolute sense, represents such a palpable error that,, in the long run, 
it can hardly do serious harm either to art or morality; art as the 
handmaid of morality is a much more dangerous (because more 
insidious) ideal, quite as dangerous for morality as for art. As 
Professor A. C. Bradley has pointed out, art may very well be an end 
in itself without being the end in itself. 

The doubtful thesis that sculpture is "the mother art to painting" 
(p. 117), common enough in Shaftesbury's day, the philosopher himself 
seems to have taken in the grotesque sense that nothing living was 
fit to be taken for a model. One of his characteristic memoranda 
is: "Against Academy life-painting (as inferior to study of ancient 
forms and culture of ideas)" (p. 126 f.). While Raphael, interpreted 
as the modern incarnation of the classical ideal, is always treated with 
the most distinguished consideration and Michael Angelo is praised 
in terms that seem to suggest that he was almost wholly guiltless of 
the modern spirit, few of the artists of the Renaissance get off 
so easily. A highly characteristic memorandum (so labeled) is as 
follows: "Bernini wicked. Therefore sit the harder on him as on 
Spaniolet, Carvagio, etc., throwing in a word in behalf of M. Angelo 
and Salvator Rosa. This elsewhere not here" (p. 152, note). As 
for the moderns in general, they seem to be regarded as a bad lot. 
" Modern masters no learning. No converse till after raised and 
known by their pencil, and then too late. Illiberal. Dis-ingenuous. 
Sharks, rakes. What ideas, when thus vulgar! . . . What sense of 
poetic manners, characters, personages, moral truth! . . . Yet these 
give the clue and lead the great, who are cheated as well as misled by 
these mechanic knaves" (p. 129). When moral approbation and 
reprobation fall into the background, censure of the tendency to 
emphasize color in painting is likely to become correspondingly bitter. 
This is merely a sample: "Strange paradox! but leading maxim, viz. 
' that in tablature and painting, colors are in themselves nothing, nor 
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have nothing to do.' For first all the perfect and true rejected as 
wholly false in the workmanship. The rest dirtied, deadened, mixed, 
confounded, and as it were annihilated. The slave of all" (p. 149). 
Such was Shaftesbury's ideal, — none the better because it was not 
original, but part and parcel of a wholly impossible and now wholly 
discredited conception of the function of painting. Curiously enough 
Rubens, barely mentioned, is not pilloried as the great transgressor. 
The following speaks for itself. " Remember Rubens' Mercury with 
the two cardinals and queen, as an instance of the monstrous mixture 
of machine [i. e., supernatural intervention] and history . . . Luxem- 
bourg gallery, Paris" (p. 161). (Cf. St. Gaudens' statue of General 
Sherman in Central Park.) One of the final memoranda runs as follows : 
"The philosopher and virtuoso alone capable to prove, demonstrate. 
But the idiot, the vulgar man can feel, recognize. The eye has 
sense of its own, a practice method peculiar and distinct from common 
reason or argumentation. . . ." Not an exact statement, of course; 
but, taking it as it stands, is this not the reason why a science or philos- 
ophy of aesthetics is possible? But, to conclude, — and this is really 
the end of the manuscript,—" But the anti-virtuosi again says — Who 
is he? — Who but the same one and the same man from him who said 
he knew not what the Koi\6v was tl /xij tiraivtrov? [unless it be 
praised?] Hence Hobbes, Locke, etc. still the same man, same genus 
at the bottom. — 'Beauty is nothing.' — 'Virtue is nothing.' — So 'per- 
spective nothing. — Music nothing.' — But these are the greatest 
realities of things, especially the beauty and order of affections. 
These philosophers together with the anti-virtuosi may be called by 
one common name, viz. barbar. . . ." (pp. 177, 178). 

After reading these pathetic last memoranda of a great man who 
had achieved his fame in a different (though perhaps related) field, one 
can hardly agree with the editor in his enthusiastic admiration of the 
"Plastics," which he persists in referring to always as a 'treatise.' 
Dr. Rand says: "The entire treatise of 'Plastics' confirms the state- 
ment which has been based upon the 'Judgment of Hercules,' that 
there can be applied to Shaftesbury what Lessing says of Raphael, 
'that he would have been the greatest artistic genius even though 
unfortunately he had been born without hands'" (p. xxvi). 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 



